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Week of May 22, 1989 


SECRETARY DOLE UNVEILS YOUTH OPPORTUNITY 
UNLIMITED -- "YOU" --JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAM FOR DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 


WASHINGTON -- Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole told the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity that the 
Administration will propose the creation of a new program under the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The changes would provide intensive, 
comprehensive services to "at-risk" youth so they will have the skills to 
both get and keep a job. 


Three youth presently enrolled in JTPA programs accompanied the 
Secretary. They were Erica Carson and Erica Allen, students in Atlanta's 
Exodus, Inc. "Cities in Schools" program, and Tim Douglas from High School 
Redirection in Brooklyn, New York. 


The proposed revisions would focus training on the severely 
disadvantaged, better coordinate services offered by states and other 
federal agencies, improve program quality and increase accountability. 


"As a result of tremendous economic growth and the tightening of the 
labor market, we have within our reach an unprecedented opportunity: to be 
able to offer a job to every young American who wants one. Yet that 
opportunity may slip from our grasp because so many of these young people 
may fail to qualify for the jobs available," said Dole. 


The Administration's proposal would tighten eligibility requirements 
in an effort to concentrate on youth and adults who face several employment 
barriers, such as homelessness, basic skills deficiency, pregnancy or poor 
school records. 


While praising JTPA as one of the country's most effective training 
programs, Secretary Dole outlined four basic principles for redirecting the 
program: 


+ Targeting on those most in need or at risk 

+ Achieving a comprehensive, coordinated human resource 
program 

+ Enhancing program quality 

+ Increasing accountability 
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"you" -- Youth Opportunity Unlimited -- would serve as a national 
pilot youth program for the most economically distressed inner city and 
rural areas. Projects selected would have to provide high quality, 
intensive service based on models that have proved successful in serving 
disadvantaged youth. The goal will be to provide the training and 
counseling to bridge both the skills and motivation gap these young people 
face; to give them the training and support they will need to both get a 
job and keep a job. 


Under the revisions, states would be encouraged to coordinate all 
human services funded through various federal and state agencies. 


"Some programs which provide related services operate in isolation 
from one another and all too frequently the burden is on the individual to 
go to many different places to be served," Dole testified. 


Participants' needs would be carefully screened and met through the 
coordination of services. The changes would also require specific 
achievement standards for individuals as well as service agencies. Follow- 
up assistance would be available after participants begin working. 


The proposed revisions come during a period of economic boom that has 
kept unemployment, near five percent since January, at its lowest levels in 
15 years. Youth unemployment, however, is 14.4 percent and minority youth 
unemployment 30.8 percent. 


"More women, minorities, disabled and disadvantaged -- many who've 
been at the end of the line -- will finally have their chance for 
productive jobs. If, that is, they have the proper skills," Dole said. 
"Education and training will be the key to keeping our nation vital and 
healthy in a highly competitive and complex world." 


"As a number of American industries face a worker shortage, they have 
a vested interest in building a quality workforce ... The stakes are 
high, too, for America's youth, and all Americans," Secretary Dole noted. 
"What could be more effective in combating social ills like teenage 
pregnancy, drugs, alcoholism and crime, than the self-respect and 
independence a job provides?" 





Week Of May 22, 1989 
PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--APRIL 1989 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods 
moved up 0.4 percent seasonally adjusted from March to April, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
reported. This was the same as the increase in March and less 
than the 1.0 percent advances recorded in both January and 
February. Prices received by domestic producers of intermediate 
goods also rose 0.4 percent in April, following a 0.7 percent 
climb in the preceding month and a 0.5 percent increase in 
February. The Crude Goods Price Index slowed from a 2.3 percent 
advance in March to a 0.6 percent rise in April. 


Among finished goods, a sharp rise in energy goods, 
primarily gasoline, was counterbalanced by a substantial drop in 
auto prices and broad declines in food prices. The decrease in 
passenger car prices, reflecting manufacturers' incentive 
programs for their dealers, was chiefly responsible for a slight 
dip in the index for goods other than foods and energy. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the producer Price Index for 
Finished Goods rose 0.7 percent in April to 113.0 (1982=100). 


From April 1988 to April 1989, the Finished Goods Price 
Index increased 5.6 percent. During this same period, consumer 
food prices rose 6.8 percent, the index for energy goods jumped 
12.2 percent, and finished goods other than foods and energy 
advanced 4.3 percent. The Intermediate Goods Price Index was 6.3 
percent higher in April 1989 than it had been a year earlier, 
while crude material prices were up 8.9 percent. 


# # # 
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OSHA REMINDS EMPLOYERS/EMPLOYEES 


WASHINGTON, D.C. --The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) is urging employers and 
employees to plan ahead to prevent heat-related disorders and 
reissued its two-page fact sheet "Protecting Workers in Hot 
Environments" to assist them. 


The fact sheet lists environmental and personal factors 
which affect the body's ability to cool itself. It details 
symptoms of five heat disorders that can trouble workers in hot 
environments and suggests first aid measures to deal with each. 
Most importantly the OSHA flyer offers preventive steps employers 
and employees can take to avoid heat-related illness including 
acclimatization, engineering controls, work practices, rest 
periods and training. 


Single copies of the fact sheet (OSHA 89-16) are available 
free by writing to the closest OSHA regional office or OSHA 
Publications, Rm. N3101, 200 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20210 and sending a self-addressed mailing label. 


OSHA has a variety of additional fact sheets on topics such 


as back injuries, eye protection, imminent dangers, personal 
protective equipment, new workers and voluntary protection 
programs. 


NOTE: A copy of the fact sheet is attached. 
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OSHA 89-16 
PROTECTING WORKERS IN HOT ENVIRONMENTS 


Many workers spend some part of their working day in a hot 
environment. Workers in foundries, laundries, construction projects, 
and bakeries--to name a few industries--often face hot conditions 
which pose special hazards to safety and health. 


HEAT STRESS CAUSES BODY REACTIONS 


Four environmental factors--temperature, humidity, radiant heat 
(such as from the sun or a furnace) and air velocity--affect the 
amount of stress a worker faces in a hot work area. Perhaps most 
important to the level of stress an individual faces are personal 
characteristics such as age, weight, fitness, medical condition and 
acclimatization to the heat. 


The body reacts to high external temperature by circulating blood 
to the skin which increases skin temperature and allows the body to 
give off its excess heat through the skin. However, if the muscles 
are being used for physical labor, less blood is available to flow to 
the skin and release the heat. 


Sweating is another means the body uses to maintain a stable 


internal body temperature in the face of heat. However, sweating is 
effective only if the humidity level is low enough to permit 
evaporation and if the fluids and salts lost are adequately replaced. 


Of course, there are many steps a person might choose to take to 
reduce the risk of heat stress such as moving to a cooler place, ~ 
reducing the work pace or load or removing or loosening some clothing. 


If the body cannot dispose of excess heat, it will store it. When 
this happens, the body's core temperature rises and the heart rate > 
increases. As the body continues to store heat, the individual begins 
to lose concentration and has difficulty focusing on a task, may 
become irritable or sick and often loses the desire to drink. The 
next stage is most often fainting and then possible death if the 
person is not removed from the hot environment. 


HEAT DISORDE 


Heat stroke, the most serious health problem for workers in hot 
environments, is caused by the failure of the body's internal 
mechanism to regulate its core temperature. Sweating stops and the 
body can no longer rid itself of excess heat. Signs include (1) 
mental confusion, delirium, loss of consciousness, convulsions or 
coma; (2) a body temperature of 106 degrees F or higher; and (3) hot 
dry skin which may be red, mottled or bluish. Victims of heat stroke 
will die unless treated promptly. While medical help should be 
called, the victim must be removed immediately to a cool area and his 
or her clothing soaked with cool water. He or she should be fanned 
vigorously to increase cooling. Prompt first aid can prevent 
permanent injury to the brain and other vital organs. 


-more~- 
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Heat exhaustion develops as a result of loss of fluid through 
sweating when a worker has failed to drink enough fluids or take in 
enough salt or both. The worker with heat exhaustion still sweats, 
but experiences extreme weakness or fatigue, giddiness, nausea or 
headache. The skin is clammy and moist, the complexion pale or 
flushed and the body temperature normal or slightly higher. Treatment 
is usually simple: the victim should rest in a cool place and drink 
salted liquids. Severe cases involving victims who vomit or lose 
consciousness may require longer treatment under medical supervision. 


Heat cramps, painful spasms of the bone muscles, are caused when 
workers drink large quantities of water but fail to replace their 
bodies' salt loss. Tired muscles--those used for performing the 
work--are usually the ones most susceptible to cramps. Cramps may 
occur during or after working hours and may be relieved by taking 
salted liquids by mouth or saline solutions intravenously for quicker 
relief, if medically determined to be required. 


Fainting may be a problem for the worker unacclimatized to a hot 
environment who simply stands still in the heat. Victims usually 
recover quickly after a brief period of lying down. Moving around, 
rather than standing still, will usually reduce the possibility of 
fainting. 


Heat rash, also known as prickly heat, may occur in hot and humid 
environments where sweat is not easily removed from the surface of the 
skin by evaporation. When extensive or complicated by infection, heat 
rash can be so uncomfortable that it inhibits sleep and impairs a 
worker's performance or even results in temporary total disability. 

It can be prevented by resting in a cool place and allowing the skin 
to dry. 


PREVENTING HEAT STRESS 

Most heat-related health problems can be prevented or the risk of 
developing them reduced. Following a few basic precautions should 
lessen heat stress. 


1. Acclimatization to the heat through short exposures followed by 
longer periods of work in the hot environment can reduce heat stress. 
New employees and workers returning from an absence of two weeks or 
more should have a 5-day period of acclimatization. This period 
should begin with 50 percent of the normal workload and normal work 
— the first day and gradually build up to 100 percent on the fifth 

ay. 


2. <A variety of engineering controls including general 


ventilationand spot cooling by local exhaust ventilation at points of 
high heat production may be helpful. Shielding is required as 
protection from radiant heat sources. Evaporative cooling and 
mechanical refrigeration are other ways to reduce heat. Cooling fans 
can also reduce heat in hot conditions. Eliminating steam leaks will 
also help. Equipment modifications, the use of power tools to reduce 
manual labor and using personal cooling devices or protective clothing 
are other ways to reduce heat exposure for workers. 
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3. Work practices such as providing a period of acclimatization 
for new workers and those returning from two week absences and making 
plenty of drinking water--as much as a quart per worker per hour-- 
available at the workplace can help reduce the risk of heat disorders. 
Training first aid workers to recognize and treat heat stress 
disorders and making the names of trained staff known to all workers 
is essential. Employers should also consider individual workers' 
physical conditions when determining their fitness for working in hot 
environments. Older workers, obese workers and personnel on some 
types of medication are at greater risk. 


4. Alternating work and rest periods with longer rest periods in a 
cool area can help workers avoid heat stress. If possible, heavy work 
should be scheduled during the cooler parts of the day and appropriate 
protective clothing provided. Supervisors should be trained to detect 
early signs of heat strain and should permit workers to interrupt 
their work if they are extremely uncomfortable. 


'5. Employee education is vital so that workers are aware of the 
need to replace fluids and salt lost through sweat and can recognize 
dehydration, exhaustion, fainting, heat cramps, salt deficiency, heat 
exhaustion and heat stroke as heat disorders. Workers should also be 
informed of the importance of daily weighing before and after work to 
avoid dehydration. 


MORE INFORMATION 


A 15-page booklet "Working in Hot Environments" and a detailed 
scientific analysis "Occupational Exposure to Hot Environments" are 
available free from National Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health Publications, 4676 Columbia Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 45226. 


+## 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


More women are choosing to start their own businesses, the 
U.S. Department of Labor has reported. The number of women-owned 
businesses in the United States rose from 1.9 million in 1977 to 
3.3 million in 1983, according to a fact sheet of the Labor 
Department's Women's Bureau entitled "20 Facts on Women Workers." 


# # # 


In 1986 women with 4 years of college had a median income of 
$22,412 compared with a median income of $24,701 for men who had 
only a high school diploma, according to a fact sheet prepared by 
the U.S. Labor Department's Women's Bureau. 


# # # 


In 1986 women maintained 51 percent of all poor families, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Women's Bureau reported. 


# # # 
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